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1  HE  class  of  ancient  monuments  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  an  account 
seems  to  have  been  left  hitlierto  undescribed  by  Irish  arch^ologists.  Two  or 
three  such  monuments  have,  indeed,  been  noticed  and  figured;  but  their  great 
antiquity  and  interest  do  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised  ;  and  no  attempt 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  made  to  explain  their  meaning  or  use. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  them  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Hitchcock, 
who  made  drawings  for  me  of  a  few  which  he  met  with  in  the  year  1848, 
when  engaged,  under  my  direction,  in  searching  for  Ogham  inscriptions  in  the 
county  of  Kerry.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1851  that  I  saw  any  of 
these  monuments  myself. 

In  that  year,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  I  traversed  a  great 
part  of  Kerry,  with  the  view  of  examining  all  the  Ogham  inscriptions  of 
whose  existence  I  had  been  informed,  and  in  the  hope  of  discovering  others. 
I  had  then,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  and  leisurely  survey,  opportunities  of 
observing  the  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  which  abound  in  that  picturesque 
and  primitive  region.  After  visiting  the  very  remarkable  structure  named 
Staigue  Fort,  near  Westcove  on  the  Kenmare  River,  we  were  led  by  Mr. 
Jeemtn,  of  Castle  Cove  House,  to  see  an  inscribed  rock  about  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  fort,  and  close  to  Staigue  bridge.  He  informed  us  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  rock,  having  been  stripped  about  forty  years  before  of  the 
turf  by  Avhich  it  had  been  covered  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  was 
found  to  be  inscribed  with  circles,  single  and  concentric,  shallow  circular  hol- 
lows, small  dots,  and  lines.  The  information  previously  supplied  by  Mr. 
Hitchcock  prepared  us  for  what  we  were  to  see.     Nevertheless,  we  were  sur- 
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prised  wlien  the  vast  extent  of  surface  covered  by  these  strange  markings  was 
presented  to  our  view  ;  and  we  could  not  help  wondering  that  so  curious  an 
object  should  have  excited  so  little  attention. 

Our  first  task  was  to  make  a  heel-ball   rubbing  of  the  portion  of  the 
rock   covered  by  the    most  remarkable  group    of  circles.      This  is  repre- 


'5     <".> 


\    \   \ 


Fig.  I. 


sented  in  Fig.  I.     "We  then  made   a  complete    map  ol  the  whole  rock,  and 
roughly  laid  down  the  positions  of  tlie  outlying  circles  and  lines.     This  map, 
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(Fig.  II),  shows  that  the  incised  lines  aud  circles  occupy  a  space  of  many 
square  yards.      The  rock  itself  is  of  the  coarse  slate  which  prevails  in  the 
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surrounding  district,  the  portion  on  which  the 
inscriptions  occur  presenting  a  very  irregular 
surface.  The  incised  lines  are  from  one 
quarter  to  one  third  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad.  They  are  rudely  executed,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  by  repeated  ver- 
tical blows,  and  not  by  means  of  a  cutting 
tool  held  obliquely,  and  driven  by  a  mallet. 
This  mode  of  execution  characterizes  all  the 
most  ancient  inscriptions  which  I  have  seen 
in  Ireland  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  spiral 
lines  and  other  patterns  on  the  walls  and  roofs 
of  the  chambers  in  the  mound  of  New  Grange, 
and  the  strokes  in  the  oldest  Oghams.  The 
circular  hollows  are,  in  general,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  vary  in  depth  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch. 

In  the  hope  of  discovering  other  markings 
of  the  same  kind,  we  procured 
the  assistance  of  some  la- 
bourers, and  stripped  a  por- 
tion of  the  rock  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  principal  group  of  circles  (Fig.  11.  (a)). 
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This  ex- 
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perimentwas  successful.  It  led  to  the  discovery  of  three  circles  (Fig.  II.  (i)), 
which  had  previously  been  covered  by  turf  three  feet  in  thickness.  These 
latter  appeared  better  preserved  than  some  of  those  traced  on  the  already  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  stone.  Further  search  leading  to  no  result,  we  proceeded  to 
examine  the  sur- 
rounding ground, 
and  observed  no 
feature  of  inte- 
rest, with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  large 
sloping  face  of 
rock,  remarkably 
smooth,  and  infi- 
nitely better  a- 
dapted  for  the 
purpose  of  in- 
scription than  the 
one  upon  which 
the  circles  are 
cut.  It  presented, 
however,  no  ar- 
tificial markings. 
The  inscrip- 
tions of  this  kind 
which  I  have  next 
to  mention  were 

discovered  by  Lord  Dunraven  and  myself,  near  Ballynasare  bridge,  about  six 
miles  to  the  east  of  Dingle.  They  are  two  in 
number  (Figs.  III.  and  IV.),  and,  like  those  at 
Staigue  bridge,  are  cut  upon  the  surface  of  the 
natural  rock.  They  present,  however,  distinc- 
tive features  which  deserve  notice.  Whilst  all 
the  circles  on  the  rock  at  Staigue  are  perfect, 
several  of  those  at  Ballynasare  are  incomplete.  Fig.  IV. 

Sometimes  a   short    and  slightly  curved   line,  drawn   from  a  small  hollow 
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outside  the  circle  to  the  central  cup,  passes  through  the  open  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference.   More  frequently,  this  line 
stops  short  just  as  it  reaches  the  break 
in  the  circle. 

The  inscriptions  which   remain   to 
be  noticed  are  distinguished  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  found  on  de- 
tached stones,  of  different  sizes.     The 
most  remarkable    of  them  was  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Hitchcock  in   1848   at 
Aghacarrible,  not  far  from  Ballynasare. 
It  is  cut  on  a  large  stone,  which  ap- 
pears formerly  to  have  stood  erect,  but 
which   now   rests   in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion, leaning  against,  and 
partly    imbedded    in    a 
fence.     Time  has  oblite- 
rated many  of  the  mark- 
ings on  this  curious  mo- 
nument, but  their  gene- 
ral character  is  obvious 
(Fig.  v.).     It  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice  that  in  the 
immediate        neighbour- 
hood   are    many  ancient 
remains  of  various  kinds 
— standing  stones,  forts, 
and   caves.      In   one    of 
the     latter      are      three 
Ogham  inscriptions,  and 
two  incised  crosses  of  a 
peculiar    and     primitive 
form. 

In  the  neighbouring  tov/nland  of  Gowlane,  Mr.  Hitchcock  found  three 
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stones  inscribed  with  circles  (Figs.  VI.,  VII.  and  VIIL).  Two  of  these  appear 
to  be  fragments  of  a  larger  monument,  and  it  is  probable  that  others  will  be 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Fig.  VI. 

In  1854,  the  rector  of  the  parish   of  Kilcro- 

hane,  county  of  Kerry,  informed  me  of  the  ex- 
istence of  one  of  these  in- 
scribed stones  at  Tullakeel, 
about  two  miles  from  Sneem. 
The  monument  is  a  large 
stone,  forming  part  of  a  mo- . 
dern  fence.  The  principal  in-; 
scription  upon  it  is  on  its  south 

face  (Fig.  IX.)  ;  on  the  opposite  face  are  two  or 

three  circles,  of  which  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  ■ 

wliile  to  make  a  drawing.    In  a  field  near  this  stone 

a  considerable  cave,  such  as  is  found  in  most  of  the 

Irish  raths,  was  discovered  by  the  farmer  who  rents 

the  ground.    "We  could  see,  however,  no  trace  of  a 

fort.  On  a  small  stone  in  an  adjoining  fence  I  found  a  rude  carving  of  a  short 

portion  of  a  spiral.     This  circumstance  appears  deserving  of  notice,  as  I  have 
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Fig.  X. 


Fig.  XL 


as  yet  observed  no  spirals  on  any  monuments  belonging  to  the  class  described 
in  this  paper. 

Not  far  from  Staigue  bridge,  on  a  stone  built  into 
a  fence,  and  close  to  the  ruins  of  a  stone  fort,  Mr. 
Hitchcock  found  a  stone  exhibiting  two  circles  with 
some  small  shallow  round  holes  (Fig.  X.).  Of  this 
stone  one  may  say  with  certainty  that  the  inscription 
was  cut  upon  it  when  it  had  its  present  size  and  form. 
It  is  rounded  and  water-worn,  and  clearly  not  a  fraf^ment  of  a  larger  in- 
scribed stone  or  rock. 

Fig.  XI.  represents  an  inscribed 
monument,  a  drawing  of  which  was 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Wake- 
man  in  1854. 

Fig.  Ill,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII., 
X.,  XI.,  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  half 
an  inch  to  the  foot. 

Having  enumerated  all  the  recently  discovered  monuments  of  this  class, 
I  must  now  refer  to  the  only  specimens  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
previous  notice  has  been  taken. 

The  first  of  these  is  figured  in  Gough's  Edi- 
tion of  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  603 
(London,  1789)  (Fig.  XII.)  ;  and  the  following 
note,  at  p.  645,  describes  the  monument:  — 

"  Fig.  13,  pi.  XLVii.  represents  a  Druidical  altar,  dis- 
covered lying  on  the  ground  near  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hart's, 
at  LynsFort,  on  Inis  Oen,  1773.  The  greatest  length  is 
28  feet,  in  breadth  25.  It  is  full  of  rock  basons  ;  *  is  a 
block  on  which  the  human  victims  were  slain,  and  never 
seen  on  an  altar  before  (Walker's  '  Proposals  for  a  De- 
scription of  Ireland,'  1774)." 

My  attempts  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  Fig.  XII. 

from  which  this  description  is  extracted   have  been   unsuccessful  ;  and  my 
friends  in  Innishowen  have  been  unable  to  identify  the  monument.     If  the 
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measurements  given  be  correct,  it  is  probable  that  a  stone  of  such  great  size  is 
still  in  existence.  My  friend  Dr.  Hart,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has 
promised  to  have  a  careful  search  male  for  it.  What  Mr.  "Walker  says  with 
reference  to  the  use  to  which  this  monument  was  applied  may  be  dismissed 
without  further  consideration.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote  almost  every  ancient 
Icisli  monument  was  called  Druidical  ;  and  every  cromlech  Avas  an  altar.  We 
might,  indeed,  infer  that  the  monument  which  he  here  describes  was  the 
covering  stone  of  a  very  large  but  ruined  cromlech. 

The  "  Dublin  Examiner"  for  October,  1816,  contains  a  short  article  on  Irish 
antiquities,  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  which  he  gives  engravings  and  a  description  of 
two  ancient  monuments  exhibiting  groups  of  concentric  circles.  Of  the  first 
(Fig.  XIII.)  he  says: — 

"  No.  2  is  a  chiselled  stone  of  mountain  granite  in  the  cliurchyard  of  Kathmichael, 
at  Shankhill,  near  Loughlinstown,  County  Dublin;  it  is  broken  in  the  middle,  and  is 
employed  as  two  head-stones.  The  inscription  is  deep  and 
perfect.  There  are  two  or  three  other  stones  similarly  in- 
scribed ;  but  less  perfeclly  preserved  ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  they  are  the  only  ones  of  the  granite  kind  to  be 

metthere,  the  building,  as 
well  as  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stands,  being  of 
another  description ;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  were  brought, 
perhaps,  from  a  conside- 
rable distance,  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  are 
now  converted.  Of  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol 
which  is  inscribed  on  these 
Fig.  XUI.  "^  Fig.  XIV.  stones  we  are  diffident  of 

hazarding  a  conjecture.  We  shall,  however,  mention  that  we  have  read  somewhere  that 
the  ancient  Irish  represented  the  Ti-mor,  or  Great  God,  by  a  circle,  and  also  by  concen- 
tric circles  and  volutes;  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  antiquary  (General 
Vallakcey),  now  deceased,  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  that  such  was 
the  signification  of  such  symbols.  No.  3  (Fig.  XIV.)  is  a  symbol  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  churchyard  of  Croagh,  about  two  miles  beyond  liathfarnham." 
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Dr.  Petrie  would  now  speak  with  less  deference  to  the  authority  of  Ge- 
neral Valllancey;  and  lam  much  mistaken  if  he  would  not  refer  these  monu- 
ments, which  appear  to  be  artificially  squared,  to  the  early  Christian  period. 
If  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Pagan  time,  and  that 
they  were  sepulchral  stones,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  concludirg  that,  whatever 
these  symbols  represent,  there  was  an  appropriateness  in  inscribing  them  on 
monuments  of  a  sepulchral  kind. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  inscriptions  here  described  have  given 
rise  to  many  speculations  as  to  their  nature.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the 
persons  who  carved  the  inscriptions  intended  to  represent  circular  objects  of 
some  kind  or  other.  But  what  could  these  objects  have  been  ?  Some  have 
suggested  shields.  This  notion  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
same  stone  presents  so  many  circular  symbols  of  different  sizes,  varying  from 
the  small  shallow  cup  of  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  to  the  group  of  concen- 
tric circles  two  feet  across.  It  also  seems  probable  that,  as  shields  in  general 
used  to  bear  distinctive  devices,  these  would  reappear  in  the  inscriptions  ;  but 
the  inscribed  circles  exhibit  no  such  variety  as  might  have  been  expected  on 
this  hypothesis.  Again,  if  the  circles  represented  shields,  what  could  be  meant 
by  the  openings  in  the  circumference  of  many  of  them  (Figs.  III.  and  IV). 
Lastly,  what  connexion  could  there  be  between  the  idea  of  shields  and  the 
long  lines  appearing  in  the  Staigue  monument,  or  the  short  ones  on  that  at 
Ballynasare  ? 

Another  idea  was,  that  these  figures  were  designed  to  represent  astronomical 
phenomena.  This  notion  was  perhaps  the  most  obvious,  and  the  least  easily 
disproved.  It  harmonizes  also  with  what  has  been  handed  down  respecting 
the  elemental  worship  of  the  Pagan  Celts.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  open  to 
obvious  objections.  In  astronomical  diagrams,  one  could  hardly  fail  to  recog- 
nise a  single  symbol  conspicuous  amongst  the  rest  as  denoting  the  sun  or  moon, 
or  two  such  symbols  denoting  both  these  bodies.  One  might  also  expect  to  see 
some  delineation,  even  by  the  rudest  hand,  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  We  look 
in  vain  for  these  indications  of  an  astronomical  reference  in  the  groups  of  lines 
and  circles  figured  above.  Again,  this  supposition  fails  to  account  for  the 
openings  in  the  circles,  and  the  lines  which  appear  in  connexion  with  them. 

A  countryman  at  Staigue  bridge  suggested  that  these  circles  were  intended 
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to  serve  as  moulds  in  which  metal  rings  might  be  cast.  This  explanation  is 
decisively  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  circles  occur  on  parts  of  the  rock 
Avhich  are  not  horizontal. 

Another  proposed  the  idea  that  the  circles  were  used  for  the  purpose  rf 
playing  some  game.  Tlie  great  dissimilarity  which  exists  between  the  figures 
on  the  different  stones  renders  this  explanation  improbable. 

The  idea  which  occurred  to  my  own  mind  was,  that  the  incised  circles 
were  intended  to  represent  the  circular  buildings  of  earth  or  stone  of  which 
the  traces  still  exist  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  This  conjecture  is  supported  by 
the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  The  circles  are  of  different  sizes  ;  and  some  are  disposed  in  concentric 
groups.  The  ancient  dwellings  and  fortified  seats  of  the  ancient  Irish  were 
circular  ;  they  were  of  various  sizes,  from  the  small  cloghan,  or  stone  house  of 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  great  camp  including  an  area  of  some  acres  ;  and 
the  principal  forts  had  several  concentric  valla. 

2.  The  openings  in  the  inscribed  circles  may  have  been  intended  to  denote 
the  entrances. 

3.  The  other  inscribed  lines  may  have  represented  roads  passing  by  or 
leading  up  to  the  forts. 

The  conjecture  that  these  carvings  were  primitive  maps,  representing  the 
disposition  of  the  neighbouring  forts,  appeared  to  be  a  fanciful  one  ;  and. 
discouraged  by  the  scepticism  of  the  friends  to  whom  I  communicated  it,  I 
laid  aside  the  drawings  and  rubbings  for  some  years,  hoping  that  some  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  discovery  of  monuments  the  purpose 
of  which  was  more  evident. 

This  expectation  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Nevertheless,  I  have  some  hope 
that  my  original  guess  has  been  confirmed  in  such  a  way  as  to  Avarrant  me  in 
submitting  it  for  the  judgment  of  our  antiquaries. 

In  the  course  of  last  autumn,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  drawings,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  centres  of  the  circles  and  the  neighbouring 
cups  and  dots  arrange  themselves  generally  three  by  three  in  straight  lines. 
This  disposition  of  the  symbols  could  not  be  said  to  be  perfectly  accurate;  but 
I  thought  I  could  observe  a  close  and  designed  approximation  to  it.  If  then 
the   circles    represent   forts,    and  are   disposed    tiirec    by  three    in    straight 
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lines  on  the  inscribed  stones,  I  saw  that  we  might  expect  to  find  the  forts  dis- 
posed in  like  manner  over  the  surface  of  the  country ;  and  I  think  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  verifying  this  inference.  The  ancient  raths  have  fortunately  been 
laid  down  on  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  Ireland  ;  and,  unless  I  am 
deceived  by  fortuitous  collineations,  I  find  that  the  forts  are  actually  arranged 
three  by  three  in  straight  lines.  The  discovery  of  this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  would 
be  of  much  more  consequence  than  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
scriptions of  which  I  have  just  given  an  account.  But  this  further  inquiry 
must  be  conducted  with  care.  Large  portions  of  the  country  must  be  examined, 
and  those  difiiculties  must  be  confronted  which  the  disappearance  of  ancient 
remains  must  inevitably  give  rise  to. 
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